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‘ Rubies”? and “ Zebras ” 


F the title of this editorial suggests that it has any connection with things exotic, let it be said at the 
| outset that what we have to say refers to lighting measures which are intended to reduce road accidents. 


During the past month two important announcements have been made by the Ministry of Transport; one 
relates to rear lamps and reflectors for road vehicles and the other to zebra crossings beacons. The Road 
Transport Act of 1953 requires most vehicles, other than pedal cycles and solo motor-cycles, to have two 
lamps showing a red light to the rear and two red reflectors, and it has now been decreed that the reflectors 
must be fitted to all such vehicles as from October 1 next. The rear lamp requirements also come into 
force on this date with respect to new vehicles. However, a further period of two years is to be allowed 
before existing vehicles must come into line, although it is hoped that owners of these vehicles will not wait 
for the new rules to become operative before fitting the necessary lamps. To require two red reflectors as 
well as two red rear lamps is a “belt and braces” policy that imposes no hardship upon vehicle owners 
and is one that can reasonably be expected to result in a reduction of vehicle accidents at night. The 
lighting of zebra crossings beacons must now be effected by next July, and it is certainly high time that 
slothful local authorities were told to get on with a job which many authorities have already completed. 
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Notes and News 


Talking Castles 


In Britain, floodlighting is, as a rule, used only 
on special occasions, and though there is no doubi 
that it is an attraction that is appreciated, we do 
not seem to have reached the stage of our Continental 
colleagues, particularly those in France and Belgium, 
who have made such a success of permanent flood- 
lighting. In those two countries at least floodlighting 
has been used to some effect to encourage tourists. 
Boereboom (Light and Lighting, September. 1952) 
has said that the floodlighting in Bruges during the 
first year of operation (1951) resulted in an increase 
in 50 per cent. in the number of tourists to the city 
and that the resultant increase in receipts from taxes 
alone was sufficient to run and maintain the flood- 
lighting installations. In France last year nearly 
a million people saw the “spectacles de son et de 
lumiére ” at Chambord, Versailles and Chenonceaux. 
So popular is floodlighting in France that Michelin 
have issued a special map of France showing places 
which are floodlit and listing the special features to 
be seen. 

There has been a suggestion following the success 
of the “ talking castles ” of the Loire and other places 
that we in this country might follow suit with such 
places as Hampton Court, Kenilworth and Edinburgh, 
telling their history to appropriate lighting accompani- 
ment. Such an idea is worth exploring—perhaps 
someone is already thinking about it. 

In the meantime this issue includes an article on 
the spectacle of light and sound at Versailles which 
gives an idea of the work and organisation involved 
in putting on one of these shows. It will be obvious 
that a show such as that at Versailles cannot be put 
on at a moment’s notice and that it calls for the 
closest collaboration between producer and_ the 
various technical experts. By all accounts our 
French colleagues have brought this collaboration 
to a fine art and, following the success of their first 
efforts, still more castles are to be brought to life 
in this way; preparations are now being made at 
Vincennes and at the Abbey of St. Denis near Paris. 
and already Michelin are preparing a second edition 
of their map, “ Illuminations en France.” 

For those contemplating taking their cars to 
France this year in order to do the grand tour of 
illuminations, the following item of intelligence may 
be encouraging. We gather that the Prefect of Police 


has stated that it is a custom in Paris not to issue a 
summons against a foreign tourist who has the mis- 
fortune to offend the traffic regulations. Instead, the 
Paris policemen are instructed “ (1) to present to the 
tourist, with the greatest courtesy, verbal observa- 
tions; (2) to hand him a notice printed in four 
languages indicating the principal traffic regulations 
in force in the Department of the Seine.” The italics, 
as we Say in editorial circles, are ours. We can, how- 
ever, vouch from personal experience that in spite of 
the swinging of batons and shrill whistling which 
appears to be a necessary accompaniment to the 
“verbal observations ” the Paris policeman is usually 
as kind and soft-hearted to the ignorant foreigner as 
the London bobby. 


Another Ten Foot Sphere 

On the front cover of Lichttechnik for March 
there is a striking illustration of the three-metre 
integrating sphere which has recently been installed 
in the photometric laboratories of Gebr. Kaiser and 
Co. at Neheim. Another exceptional piece of equip- 
ment at these laboratories is a photometer bench 
20 metres in length. It is, perhaps. not a coincidence 
that the journal contains an interesting article by Dr. 
Korte and one of his colleagues at the P.T.B. (the 
West German successor to the P.T.R.) on probable 
errors in the use of an integrating sphere when 
measuring luminous flux. (An abstract of this article 
will be published in due course.) The article is 
followed by a brief account (with portrait) of the 
life of Richard Ulbricht, who first applied the principle 
of the diffusing sphere (studied in this country by 
W. E. Sumpner) to the measurement of luminous flux. 


The Colour Group 


The annual general meeting of the Physical 
Society Colour Group was held at the Institute of 
Ophthalmology on Wednesday, March 24, for the 
presentation of the committee’s report and the 
election of officers and committee members. Dr. 
L. C. Thomson remains chairman, but Dr. R. W. G. 
Hunt’s place as secretary has been taken by Dr. D. R. 
Duncan of the Paint Research Station, Teddington. 
The new members of the committee are Messrs. J. 
King, D. L. Medd and M. H. Wilson. 

The A.G.M. was immediately followed by a 
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science meeting at which two papers were presented. 
The first was by Miss P. W. Trezona, lately of the 
Imperial College and now at Newnham College, 
Cambridge, who described a research into the validity 
of the principle of additivity, which is the basis of all 
colorimeters. If one colour is matched by r,, g, and b, 
units of red, green and blue respectively, and another 
by rz, g. and b, units, the law of additivity states that 
the mixture formed by adding the two original colours 
should give a match with (r,+r.), (g, +g.) and (b, +b.) 
units of the same three red, green and blue colours. 
There is no doubt that the law holds to a close 
approximation but Blottiau in France, some years 
ago, denied its perfect validity. Miss Trezona found 
departures from the law which were within the range 
of discrimination. In other words, while it was not 
possible to see any colour difference between the two 
mixtures, observers asked to match the mixture of 
the two original colours did not, on the average, use 
exactly the proportions of red, green and blue that 
would be expected. 

The second paper, on “ The Number of Kinds 
of Human Retinal Receptors and the Spatial and 
Temporal Summation and Resolution allowed by 
their Pathways,” was read by Dr. G. S. Brindley of 
the R.A.F. Institute of Aviation Medicine. He 
presented evidence that the human fovea contained 
only three kinds of receptors. This evidence was 
based mainly on the way in which colour matches 
were affected by adaptation to lights of different 
colours at high values of luminance. In certain 
conditions the spatial resolution associated with the 
“blue” pathway was found to be about ten times 
worse than that associated with the “red” and 
“green” pathways. At increment thresholds 
probably depending on the “ blue ” pathway, Ricco’s 
law of spatial summation was found to hold for fields 
up to 12 minutes in diameter. This. said Dr. 
Brindley, indicated a much larger field of physio- 
logical spatial summation than was allowed by the 
“red” and “green” pathways. As_ regards 
temporal summation and resolution there was little 
evidence of any substantial differences between the 
three foveal mechanisms. 


1954 Electrical Power Convention 

The promotion of the development of the home 
and overseas markets for electricity and electrical 
appliances is to be the theme of the sixth British 
Electrical Power Convention, which is to be held at 
Eastbourne from June 14 to 18, 1954. Delegates 
from 37 electrical organisations from all parts of 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland, Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands will meet in the Winter Garden, 
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under the presidency of Mr. J. R. Beard, who repre- 
sents the Association of Consulting Engineers. 

Associated with the Convention will be the 
largest and most comprehensive electrical exhibition 
ever staged outside London, with the possible excep- 
tion of the B.I.F. at Birmingham. It will be “ housed ” 
in a mammoth marquee covering 24,000 square feet 
of the Winter Garden grounds, within 200 yards of 
the Convention meeting place. The exhibition area 
is about 20 per cent. greater than at last year’s Con- 
vention at Torquay. The exhibition will be officially 
opened on the night of Monday, June 14, by the 
president, Mr. J. R. Beard. 

The preliminary programme, which is subject to 
alteration, provides for the opening of the Convention 
on Tuesday, June 15, with a civic welcome from the 
Mayor of Eastbourne, followed by the presidential 
address. After the annual luncheon of the Electrical 
Association for Women in the Grand Hotel, the 
Convention will resume»in the Winter Garden when a 
paper on “ Electrical Engineering in World Trade ” 
will be given by Sir George Nelson. In the evening 
the delegates and their ladies will be the guests of the 
Mayor and Mayoress of Eastbourne at a reception 
in the Winter Gardens. 

On Wednesday Mr. W. J. Jones, director of the 
Electric Lamp Manufacturers Association, will speak 
on “ Modern Lighting for Industry, Commerce and 
the Home,” and Dame Caroline Haslett will deal with 
“Electricity in the Modern Home.” Both these talks 
will be accompanied by demonstrations. On Thurs- 
day a paper entitled “The Development of the 
Domestic Electricity Load at Home and Overseas ” 
will be given by Mr. D. Bellamy, chairman of the 
Yorkshire Electricity Board. In the afternoon, Mr. 
S. L. Barlow, president of the Electrical Contractors 
Association, will speak on “The Comparison of 
Installation Practice at Home and Overseas.” The 
Convention dinner in the Grand Hotel will conclude 
Thursday’s proceedings. 

On Friday morning two hours will be given to the 
popular “electrical forum,” when questions are 
answered by a panel of experts with the president 
acting as question master. This is followed by the 
annual general meeting, at which officials for the next 
year are elected and the venue for the 1955 Conven- 
tion is decided. 


Physical Society Exhibition 

The Physical Society Exhibition has for a number 
of years been held at the Imperial College. After this 
year space will no longer be available at the College 
and arrangements are being made for the 1955 
exhibition to be held at the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
at Westminster. A report on the 1954 exhibition 
appears on page 141. 
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Eastern facade of the Palace of Versailles 
showing the statue of Louis XIV, part of the 
Marble Court and part of the Chapel. 
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The building of the great Palace of Versailles was begun in 1661 by Louis XIV 
and took many years to complete. From the very beginning of its existence it 
was renowned for the great fetes which took place there. Even in those early days 
light played its part—for much of the festivities seem to have taken place at night 
when the lighting, even outdoors in the park, was provided by crystal chandeliers. 
The architects and craftsmen employed by Louis XIV soon discovered the 
possibilities for spectacle offered by light and water, and however limited their 
technical means were they made as much use as they could of the media at their 
disposal. 

It is not uncommon that things which we now treasure should at some time 
in their history have been neglected and forgotten, and it seems inevitable that old 
buildings should suffer in the hands of the “improver.” Such has been the 
misfortune of Versailles. Some of the damage done during the last centuries has 
been repaired—some of its beauty and treasure has been lost for ever. Nevertheless, 
Versailles remains a great monument of French history. The present position is 
that funds are urgently needed to carry out very extensive repairs to the fabric of 
the palace. As explained by Mons. Gaymard in the following article, one of the 
means adopted is the festival of light, sound and water which was held last year 
and is to be repeated in 1954. 


In his very interesting “Random Review of 1953,” 
published in the January issue of Light and Lighting, Mr. 
A. G. Penny mentioned the present spectacular trend of 
“tourist floodlighting” in France. There are many 
beautiful places, chateaux, etc., now being floodlit, and at 
A many the lighting is being combined with stereophonic 
To U tes sound, thereby producing even more impressive effects. 
Such a combination of light and sound has been achieved 
at Versailles on a grand scale. 
e To help to collect funds for the repair and 
les G loi res maintenance of the Royal Palace of Versailles, the 
Secretary for Fine Arts decided that last summer there 
should be organised a grand spectacle of “water, light 
; and sound ” recalling the glorious history of Versailles, 
a history which in effect is the history of France from the 
eS a rance seventeenth century up to the present day. Similar 
spectacles had previously been held at other places, such 
as Chambord and Chenonceaux, but the scheme for 
Versailles was the most ambitious so far undertaken. 
The facade of the palace is 1,700 ft. wide and the 
Parterre d’eau, which lies between the western facade and 
the Latone stairs, is large enough to accommodate 10,000 
people in comfort; in fact on some evenings during the 
1953 summer season as many as 14,000 people saw the 
display. 

By L. GAYMARD ‘acon the display it was agreed that the fullest 
use should be made of the unique setting at Versailles, 
and that every advantage should be taken of the large 
open space available, incorporating as it does the park 
and the Grand Canal. It was decided, so as to make full 
use of the facilities available, that the display should be 
in two main parts, the first with the spectators facing 
towards the palace and the second with the spectators 
facing in the opposite direction, looking towards the 
park and the Bassin d’Apollon, which is 2,400 ft. from 
the building. The finale was to be either a firework 
‘ The author is Chief Street Lighting Engineer, Electricité de France, 
aris. 
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Fig. 1. Plan of the Palace and part of the 
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Fig. 2. Western facade of the Palace and the 
Parterre d'eau. 


display or a display by coloured searchlight beams 
operating from the Etoile Royale at the western end of 
the park at a distance of two miles from the palace. 

The text of the pageant was written by Andre 
Maurois, the famous writer; the music by Jacques Ibert, 
Director of the Villa Medicis of Rome; and the produc- 
tion was in the hands of Maurice Lehmann, Director of 
the National Lyric Theatres. The sound reproduction, 
including the stereophonic effects, was undertaken by 
Radiodiffusion Francaise. 

The decision to hold this pageant of Versailles was 
taken in February and the season was due to begin in 
June; this gave only three clear months in which to carry 
out the whole of the work, including the writing of the 
script and the music, planning the lighting and sound 
effects, trials and rehearsals, and in getting from the 
manufacturers the necessary cables, transformers, flood- 
lights, projectors, etc. In addition, the cables had to be 
laid underground, projectors and speakers fixed, and the 
control room built. Normally one would expect so much 
work to take at last six months. However, the job was 
not only completed on time, but advantage was taken of 
the opportunity presented to lay cables elsewhere in the 
park so as to make it possible for other pageants and 
performances to be given in other parts of the park. 


The Lighting Problem 
Being so pushed for time and being anxious not to 
lose a moment we began to study the lighting possibilities 


without waiting for the script and music to which the 
lighting effects would have to be fitted. Mr. Cayssials, 


cl 
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Fig. 3. View from the park showing the Bassin 
de Latone and the Palace in the distance. 
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one of our leading experts on floodlighting, compiled a 
list of what he considered to be all the possible lighting 
effects which we could be called upon to provide in the 
palace, on the Parterre d’eau, and in that part of the 
park visible from the public enclosure. About 100 
different effects were listed and, after many trials and 
adjustments, were produced. Even this small part of 
the work involved over 100 rehearsals, several of which 
lasted all night. 

Considering the great variety of effects required and 
the different surfaces to be lighted, it is no wonder that 
about a thousand floodlights of all types were required. 
For localised effects, such as floodlighting the chapel, the 
statues in the park and the balustrades of the palace. 
normal type small angle spotlights were used. For lighting 
large surfaces we had recourse to 3-kw. projectors giving 
a controlled rectangular beam, a type of projector which 
we have now used for several years for the floodlighting 
of some of our largest public buildings, e.g., the cathedral 
of Notre Dame, the Palais de Chaillot, the dome of the 
Invalides and the church of Sacre-Coeur in Montmarire. 
At Versailles they proved to be very efficient for the light- 
ing of such very large areas as the facade of the palace, 
the Tapis Vert and the high trees in the park. About fifty 
of these large projectors were used; several of them were 
fitted with anodised aluminium reflectors which had been 
coloured so that the projectors gave beams of delicately 
tinted light in shades of blue, green, pink and gold which 
were found to be most effective on trees and on the water. 

For the lighting of the fountains and pools underwater 
spotlights were used in hundreds, each being provided 
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with a remote control system so that the colour of the light 
could be changed to red, yellow, green or blue as required. 
The “ river” statues (the Rhone, the Seine, the Garonne, 
etc.), which frame the Parterre d’eau, were lighted by 
concealed green fluorescent lamps which brought out 
most effectively the green patina of the bronze. 

One effect which gave us some trouble was that of 
giving the impression to the spectators that a grand 
function by candlelight was being held in the Galerie des 
Glaces. This involved many long and patient trials in 
the gallery during which, of course, we had to be most 
careful not to do any damage to the paintings or to the 
vast vaulted and gilded roof. Eventually a merry twink- 
ling effect was obtained by using strips of bright metal 
hung above the upper cornice of the gallery and intensely 
lighted by hidden spotlights. A gentle fluttering effect was 
achieved by installing a number of small fans. The effect 
from the public enclosure was most realistic. 

The operation of all these ideas involved a load of 
300 kw., and the electrical installation was designed on a 
generous scale so as to allow for other displays which 
might be required in the future. In an underground cellar 
beneath the palace a high-voltage chamber was built 
containing three 200k Va transformers, a main distribution 
board and a remote-control panel. In addition the exist- 
ing distribution post near the Grand Canal was enlarged 
to take 200 kVa to feed the Bassin d’Apollon and Tapis 
Vert circuits. In view of the long distances between the 
transformers and the lighting points, cables of normal 
cross section were unsuitable on account of the voltage 
drop which would have been caused; two relays were 


Fig. 4. The Parterre d’eau and the Rhone statue. 
(Mazda Infranor projectors in the foreground.) 


Fig. 5. The Western Facade. 
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therefore set up, one by the Bassin de Latone and another 
near the Bassin d’Apollon which enabled us to effect quite 
a considerable saving in material. The total length of 
underground cable laid was nearly 40 miles. 

The programme of light and sound takes about 45 
minutes, during which time the lighting effects must be 
brought on in faultless synchronism with the script and 
music. This calls for the greatest precision in control, in 
switching on and off, in bringing the lighting up or down 
and in bringing in the right colours at the right intensity. 
Mr. Georges Leblanc, the well-known theatre lighting 
engineer, has produced a very intricate electrical remote- 
control board which enables these exacting tasks to be 
performed. This device is similar to the electronic control 
used in many modern theatres. The operator’s task is 
made easier by a large synoptic switchboard showing 
the layout of the various points and circuits in the park. 
To prepare the most elaborate scene in advance, he has 
only to insert the right keys into the right jacks and 
everything is ready. 


The Sound Recording 

Jose Bernhart, the inventor of “ directed stereophony,” 
took charge of the sound accompaniment of the spectacle. 
During the first part of the performance the audience is 
massed around the waters of the Parterre d’eau (hatched 
zone on the plan) and the background to the scene is 
provided by the western facade of the palace. The loud- 
speakers are located on the top of the central part of the 
palace (at C and D) and on the wings (at A and B). At 
the end of the first part of the show other groups of loud- 
speakers, located in the park (at E, F, G, H, I and J), take 
over and provide the background music whilst the lighting 
on the palace itself is gradually reduced, so that the atten- 
tion of the spectators is slowly drawn towards the Latone 


Fig. 6 (top). Showing cables being laid in the 
park, 


Fig. 7 (below). Showing one of the towers for 
loudspeakers. 
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Fig. 8 (top). Part of the control room showing 
the synoptic switchboard and, in the fore- 
ground, the chromoselector control desk. 


Fig. 9 (bottom). Another view of the control 
room showing connection for a scene already 
made on the switchboard. 


and the Tapis Vert, thus inducing them to turn about and 
face the park for the second part of the programme. 

Stereophony aims at producing a gradation of volume 
and direction of sound which is normally created by 
differences of timbre, of phase and by intensity between 
the sound waves reaching the ears. Jose Bernhart and 
J. W. Garrett obtain such an effect by an electrically 
produced difference of intensity between two independent 
sound channels. Thus the impression of movement can 
be applied to all kinds of sound, whether previously 
recorded or made by actual performers. 

The staging of the spectacle required about 20 per- 
formers, who were chosen from amongst the best artisis 
of the Opera and of the Comédie Frangaise, with the addi- 
tion of some of the pupils of the National Conservatoire. 
The musical score was executed by the symphony 
orchestra and chorus of Radiodiffusion Frangaise. Some 
200 people were required for the crowd scenes. 

It was, of course, quite impossible to record at the 
same time and in the same studio all the vocal parts at 
the same time as the performers were actually going 
through all the actions involved in the various scenes, 
many of which were supposed to take part over quite a 
large area of the palace and grounds. In fact, the crowd 
scenes were recorded separately and later re-cut on to a 
magnetophone. The music was recorded in the first place 
straight into stereophony. The narrative and the dramatic 
scenes were recorded on a magnetophone. The final 
mixing was then done so that the stereophonic effects were 
achieved. Certain scenes, such as that where the revo- 
lutionaries coming from Paris rush towards the central 
facade were exceptionally hard to achieve. 

The stereophonic “base” was the central facade, 
which is 330 ft. wide, and at each end of which a group 
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Fig 10. One of the vases with the Tapis Vert in the 
background. 


Fig. 11. Showing underwater projectors in position. 
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of conch-shaped loudspeakers (see Fig. 7) was fixed. 
Special precautions had to be taken to compensate for 
the acoustic distortion and absorption which might be 
caused by wind, thick mist, or even by the fountains. (As a 
matter of interest the presence in the atmosphere of tiny 
drops of mist can reduce the volume of the sound by as 
much as 20 to 25 decibels.) Had the narrative been simple 
the technical problem would not have been so difficult— 
but the effect would have been less spectacular and might 
even have been boring. The intention was to include as 
much French history from Louis XIII to present times as 
was possible in half an hour and to do it attractively. 





Fig. 12. The Bassin d’ Apollon. 


Conclusion 

When all the recordings had been made and the 
finishing touches made to the lighting installation the 
sound and lighting parts were co-ordinated under Maurice 
Lehmann. Finally, on June 24, the spectacle, entitled 
“A Toutes les Gloires de la France,” was presented to the 
authorities. 

The toil and labour, only some small idea of which 
can be given in this article, had not been in vain. The 
quality of the sound and vision was as good as that of a 
first-class theatre production. So successful was it, in 
fact, that the organisers decided to give the pageant three 
times a week and the season at Versailles lasted until the 
end of October. The money borrowed to finance the pro- 
duction was almost completely repaid in 1953 and 1954 
should see valuable funds made available for the restora- 
tion of Versailles. 
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The Physical 


A brief report on the exhibits 

at the thirty-eighth exhibition of 

the Physical Society held in 
London from April 8-13. 


The popularity of this annual exhibition of scientific 
instruments and apparatus was as great as ever this year 
and, in spite of the fact that it was open for five days, 
the stands were as thronged and the crowds as dense as 
on any previous occasion, except for the never-to-be- 
forgotten first post-war exhibition. 


Photometers 


There were a few photometers on show this year, 
notably the photo-electric illumination photometers, with 
cosine correction, exhibited by Megatron, Ltd., and a 
light integrator made by Evans Electroselenium, Ltd., to 
give a time integration of the illumination on a surface. 
Such an integration is required, for instance, when study- 
ing the fading of exposed samples of paints or dyed 
materials. The integrator shown was compensated for 
voltage fluctuations and two types of mount were avail- 
able, one giving a response proportional to the illumina- 
tion of a flat surface, the other a response independent 
of the angle of incidence of the light. There was pro- 
vision for the use of filters if required. 

Flame photometers were again in evidence, two 
specially interesting forms being shown by the Chemical 
Inspectorate of the Ministry of Supply. One of these was 
described as an “image conversion flame photometer ” 
designed to be sensitive in the infra-red, while the other 
was a so-called “ integrating ” flame photometer in which 
a high intensity flame of very brief duration was used. 
This arrangement overcomes the difficulty of the low 
signal-to-noise ratio commonly experienced when the 
quantity of metal to be measured is very small. 


Colorimeters 


Hilger and Watts, Ltd. (Hilger Division) showed a 
surface colorimeter for determining the chromaticity 
coefficients of a coloured surface illuminated with any 
one of the three C.LE. standard illuminants A, B, or C. 
The light from the source was imaged on the surface and 
reflected light was then received by a photovoltaic cell 
through a filter combination designed to give the cell a 
response accurately proportional to one of the distribution 
coefficients. This process, repeated through two other 
filter combinations, gave the three chromaticity co- 
efficients of the reflected light. 

The Donaldson six-stimulus colorimeter was shown 
by Bellingham and Stanley, Ltd. This instrument was 
designed by the late Mr. R. Donaldson of the National 
Physical Laboratory to enable certain colour measure- 
ments to be made with greater accuracy than was possible 
with the ordinary instrument in which the match was 
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made with a mixture of only three-colour stimuli. It has 
the additional advantage of being less sensitive to varia- 
tions in the colour vision characteristics of the observer. 
A visual colorimeter for fluorescent lamps, shown by 
Siemens Lamp Research Laboratories, was designed 
primarily for the routine measurement of the chromaticity 
of fluorescent lamps. The test lamp illuminated one 
half of a small flashed opal window. The other half of 
the window was illuminated by a calibrated lamp of the 
same colour type, and then small amounts of red, green 
or blue, from calibrated fluorescent lamps, were added 
until a visual match was obtained. The amounts of the 
matching stimuli were measured by placing a photo- 
voltaic cell against the window, this cell being colour 
corrected by a filter so that the readings obtained were 
proportional to luminance. A simple transformation to 
the x, y, z co-ordinates could then be made. Since the 





The Donaldson six-stimulus colorimeter. 


measurement was largely substitutional a good degree of 
accuracy could be obtained. 

Colour temperature meters were exhibited by 
Megatron, Ltd., who also showed some specimens of 
glass with electrically conducting coatings. In one of these 
the conducting film was of gold sandwiched between two 
films of bismuth oxide. The transmission factor was 70 
to 75 per cent. and the resistance of a square was 6 ohms. 
Other specimens gave higher transmissions but had 
resistances of about 50 ohms. for a square. 

A recording microdensitometer for giving an auto- 
matic trace of the density variations along any line of, 
say, an exposed spectrographic plate, was shown by the 
M.R.C. Biophysics Research Unit at King’s College, 
London. 


The Uses of Colour 


The Colour Group of the Physical Society once again 
staged a very interesting series of exhibits showing the 
many uses to which colour may be put in daily life. First, 
there was the use of colour for the identification of 
objects otherwise alike in appearance but, in fact, different 
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in function. Examples were gas cylinders containing 
different gases, and groups of electrical resistors and 
capacitors of different values. The colours used in each 
group were those laid down in the relevant British 
Standard. 

Next there was an imposing array of coloured light 
signals arranged by Mr. J. G. Holmes. These included 
signals for road and rail traffic and for sea and air navi- 
gation. An interesting item was a large C.I.E. chromati- 
city diagram showing the areas within which the various 
colours used for signalling should fall in order to comply 
with international specifications. 

A different note was struck in the next exhibit, which 
showed the uses made of colour by animals, either for 
protection (so-called camouflage) or for display. This 
exhibit was staged by Dr. M. Burton and Mr. Chaldecott, 
of the Natural History Museum and the Science Museum 
respectively. 

The use of the colours of flames for the detection of 
metals brought back memories of experiments made in 
many a school lab., and this exhibit led on quite naturally 
to spectroscopic analysis, a scientific use of colour which 
lent itself well to demonstration. 

Colour as a means of estimating temperature came 
next. This included an exhibit showing the effect of 
temperature on the colour of the light emitted by a 
thermo-luminiscent source and the methods used for 
measuring colour temperature. Some colour temperature 
meters were available for visitors to try their skill. 
Another part of this exhibit showed the use of heat- 
sensitive paints for indicating temperatures. 

Some very impressive Schlieren colour photographs 
were shown, and nearby was an exhibit of photo-elastic 
phenomena and their use for the study of strains in 
transparent materials. A commercial strain viewer was 
shown and its use to detect the strains in badly annealed 
glass was demonstrated. ' 

Next came a very impressive and well-arranged series 
of exhibits with the title “ Diagnosis by colour.” This 
showed the use of colour in such processes as the deter- 
mination of the acidity or alkalinity of soils by measur- 
ing the pH number, the measurement of the iron content 
of water or of the concentration of cholesterol in the 
blood. 

The final exhibits in this section were one of coloured 
chemical indicators, another of the use of colour-staining 
in the identification of animal tissue under the micro- 
scope, and a third of chromatography and the use of 
colour for controlling chemical processes. 

The whole series of exhibits was well conceived, and 
members of the colour group were in attendance to explain 
the various items. These obviously proved of great 
interest to the visitors, who passed through in a continuous 
stream. 

Luminescence 

There were several exhibits concerned in one way 
or another with the subject of luminescence. First there 
was a very interesting demonstration by the research 
laboratory of the B.T.H. Company, Ltd., of the effect of 
change of frequency on the colour of an _ electro- 
luminescent panel. Such a panel consists of a thin layer 
of some suitable luminescent powder between two conduct- 
ing plates, one of them transparent, the whole forming a 
condenser to which is applied an alternating emf. By 
critical control of the activator in the powder, the spectral 
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distribution of the emitted light can be made to change 
with the frequency of the applied electric field. The 
demonstration consisted of a viewer in which were two 
panels, side by side, with the same powder in both. 
With the same low frequency applied to both panels, both 
appeared green, but when the frequency on one was 
stepped up to a high value, the colour of that panel 
changed to a deep blue. The explanation given was that 
the dielectric constant in the material around different 
impurity centres changed in a different way with change 
of frequency. 

On a nearby stand, Ferranti, Ltd., were showing their 
“Transient Photometric Unit” developed for the pur- 
pose of analysing the operating characteristics of inter- 
mittent and stroboscopic gas discharge tubes. The 
relationships between current, voltage and light output 
were displayed on three specially designed oscillograph 
tubes with their time bases synchronised. 

Then there was a demonstration by the Siemens Lamp 
Research Laboratories of the phenomenon of after-glow 
following the cessation of irradiation on a fluorescent 
phosphor. Two emission photocells, arranged to receive 
light from the same fluorescent lamp, were connected via 
suitable amplifiers to a double oscillograph which showed 
the time curve of light output of the lamp as measured 
by the two cells. Then a blue and a red filter were placed 
over the cells and the traces on the oscillograph showed 
that there was more blue light than red in the after-glow. 


The Reflected Component in a Lighting Installation 


A very interesting exhibit shown by the Research 
Laboratory of the B.T.H. Company, Ltd., was a model 
room by means of which it was possible to study the 
effect of inter-reflection in a lighting installation and the 
change in the ratio of total to direct illumination pro- 
duced by any alteration in the interior decoration. An 
ingenious simulation of continuous rows of fluorescent 
lamps was obtained by means of edge lighting with 
perspex sheets. The total illumination at any point on 
the floor or walls of the model room was measured with 
a photocell covered with a diffusing window. The direct 
illumination alone was measured by using a dead black 
decoration everywhere and the ratio of total to direct 
illumination was then obtained immediately. Arrange- 
ments were made for altering the dimensions of the model 
room and the light distribution of the fittings. It is under- 
stood that a full description of the method will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

Daylight 

The Building Research Station of the D.S.I-R. showed 
a number of devices used for facilitating the determina- 
tion of daylight factors in a building. In addition to the 
well-known B.R.S. protractors there was an ingenious 
calculator, of the slide-rule type, to enable daylight cal- 
culations to be carried out quickly and easily for a room 
of certain dimensions. The most interesting exhibit here. 
however, was of a simple photo-electric daylight factor 
meter. This related the indoor illumination at any point 
with the luminance of the sky seen at an angle of eleva- 
tion of between 40 deg. and 45 deg. from a point near 
a window. The light from the sky was limited to this 
zone by means of a louvred mask placed over the photo- 
cell and a sensitivity control enabled the response of the 
cell to this light to be adjusted to a predetermined value. 
(Continued on page 155.) 
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Lighting Abstracts 


OPTICS AND PHOTOMETRY 
612.843.3 
47, The problem of specifying the quantity and quality of 
illumination. 


H. R. BLacKweELtL, Illum. Engn., 49, 93-97 (Feb., 1954). 


Discusses specific investigations of visual comfort and 
performance in relation to a proposed study involving the 
use of a comparatively few basic visual tasks capable of 
being related to visual tasks met with in practice. The 
“momentary exposure” techniaque used by Luckiesh and 
Guth is considered to give an unreliable indication of the 
discomfort to be obtained under practical conditions. The 
study of visual performance with only one type of test object 
(as, for example, the Landolt ring in Weston’s work) is con- 
sidered to be an oversimplification. The analytical expres- 
sions of visual performance derived by Moon and Spencer 
are not considered to be borne out by the results of other 
investigators. P. P. 


612.843.367 
48. A re-evaluation of the scattering theory of glare. 


G. A. Fry, Ilium. Engng., 49, 98-102 (Feb., 1954). 


If the media of the eye are assumed to conform to 
Rayleigh scattering then no satisfactory explanation can be 
obtained for the effect of a glare source on foveal vision. 
A scattering function is proposed which has a greater pre- 
ponderance of forward scattering than that given by Ray- 
leigh’s formula and which gives a better exvlanation of the 
scattering theory of glare. P. P. 


612.843 .3 
49. Visual fatigue. 


H. C. Weston, Illum. Engng., 49, 63-74 (Feb., 1954). 


The physiological factors which contribute to visual 
fatigue and the conditions of lighting which induce it are 
reviewed. The muscles of the eyes and face which are 
activated by seeing are considered in relation to convergence 
and accommodation, eyestrain, posture of the eyes and head, 
muscular reaction to glare and frowning. The fatigue aris- 
ing from visual boredom and distracting and confusing 
brightnesses is discussed. P. P. 


612.843.3 
50. Visual factors in lighting. 
W. S. StILEs, I/lum. Engng., 49, 77-91 (Feb., 1954). 
Reviews some aspects of recent visual research and their 
bearing on current and future problems in illuminating engin- 
eering. These aspects include the scattering of retinal illum- 
ination, the spectral sensitivity of the human eye at photopic, 
scotopic and intermediate adaptation levels, the glare from 
coloured sources of high intensity, colour adaptation and 
colour-rendering phenomena and a mean empirical formula 
for the solution of discomfort glare problems. PP. 


LAMPS AND FITTINGS 
621.327.43 
51. Colour characteristics of new types of Swedish tubular 
fluorescent lamps. 
G. GUNTHER AND G. SILJEHOLM, Lijuskultur, 25, 89-93 
(No. 4, 1953). In Swedish. 

Comparisons are made between the new series of lamps 
using double-activated halo-phosphates and the older lamps 
using mixtures of luminescent powders. Relative spectral 


energy diagrams and energy distributions in the eight C.LE. 
spectral bands are given, together with a table of recommen- 
dations of the type of new lamp to use in different situations. 


R. G. H. 
621.327.43 
52. Effect of temperature on fluorescent street lighting 
luminaires, 
J. E. Brock AND J. S. FRANKLIN. Jilum. Engng., 49, 
110-114. (Feb., 1954.) 


Data given relating the relative light output of fluorescent 
street lighting fittings with the lamp wall temperature and 
the ambient temperature. Different numbers and types of 
lamps and kinds of fittings have been tested. The ambient 
temperatures considered cover a range from —20 to 
+90 deg. F. Some details of the testing procedure are 


given. A need for the data is illustrated by representative 
extremes of temperature experienced outdoors in the U.S.A. 
P. P. 
LIGHTING 
628.97 


53. Studies of a method of lighting by “ black light.” 
M. BEZINE AND M. R. C. GeEsLIN. Bull. Soc. Franc. 
Elect. (Sér. 7), 4, 8-17 (Jan., 1954). In French. 
In the first part Mme Bezine reports studies of the data 
necessary for designing a “black light” scheme, in three 
parts: (i) Measurements of the u.v. illumination produced 
by various arrangements and projectors, using both 
H.P.M.V. lamps in Wood’s glass bulbs and fluorescent u.v. 
lamps, for various distances from the irradiated surface; 
(ii) Determination of the u.v. irradiation necessary to pro- 
duce “spectacular fluorescence” for various specimens and 
for various surround brightnesses; (iii) comparison of vari- 
ous specimens of fluorescent material with a _ standard. 
Results are given on all three aspects. In the second part, 
M. Geslin uses this data to outline methods of designing 
“black light” schemes, which follow normal elementary 
lighting practice. J. M. W. 


628.972 
54, Fluorescent lighting for school classrooms. 
F. ASPENDAL, Lijuskultur, 25, 108-109 (No. 4, 1953). In 
Swedish. 

A simple fluorescent luminaire is described, which com- 
prises a ceiling mounted unit together with a louvre system 
which can be swung out of position to permit cleaning and 
changing lamps. R;..Gs- Bs 


55. Architecture and lighting. 628.93 


S. HESSELGREN. Byggmastaren, A3, 49-58 (Oct. 26, 1953). 
In Swedish. 

The aesthetic factors of lighting are the province of the 
architect, who is given a brief summary of the physiological 
and psychological facts of vision. The relation between the 
sensation aroused by light, and the stimuli which cause 
these sensations, are discussed. A rhythm of lighting in 
space and time is advocated, the former illustrated by 
photographs of sunlit landscapes and interiors, and the 
latter by the statement that emigrants to the northern parts 
of Sweden often suffer from a recognised neurosis arising 
from the lack of diurnal rhythm in the lighting in winter. 
Glare, shadows and modelling are discussed. The need for 
emphasis and sparkle is illustrated by examples. Fluorescent 
lighting is generally condemned, chiefly on the score of 
colour rendering and flicker. R. G. H. 
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The First Class Smoking Room. 
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M.S. 
Kungsholm 


The lighting installation on board the Kungsholm, 
a recent addition to the Swedish American Line, makes 
use of both incandescent lamps and cold cathode tubes. 

In the first-class smoking-room the ceiling is divided 
into three sections. In the middle section cornices are 
built in and provided with incandescent lamps for in- 
direct lighting; in the two side sections the cornices are 
covered in with plexiglass. Eight lamps are fitted per 
metre of all the cornices in each of the three different 
sections’ the lighting in each section is operated by a 
separate switch. The four sculptures, which are placed 
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The Tourist Class 
Main Lounge. 


one in each corner of the room, are illuminated 
individually. 

In the tourist-class main lounge the lighting is by 
cold cathode tubes built into the cornices on the longi- 
tudinal walls, four tubes in each cornice. Each tube is 
controlled from a separate switch, and can also be dimmed. 
The crystal glass luminaires are installed in the ceiling, 
each fitted with 38 incandescent lamps. 

The lighting in the dining-room is partly by cold 
cathode tubes and partly by tungsten lamps. The cold 
cathode tubes are placed in the cornices in the domes 
on the ship’s centre line; three tubes are placed close 
together and operated by separate switches. The 


The Forward 
Dining Room. 





remainder of the dining-room is lighted by luminaires 
recessed in the ceiling, with six incandescent lamps in 
each. Floor standards and table lamps are also used. 

Lighting in the auditorium has been arranged 
through reflectors and luminaires built into the ceiling 
and equipped with incandescent lamps. The lighting 
installation is equipped with dimming arrangement. 
which can be operated both from the auditorium and 
from the projection booth. 

All passenger cabins are provided with ample light- 
ing over beds, on bedside tables, at toilet mirrors, and 
in all wardrobes. Lamps in alleyways and similar spaces 
are mostly recessed in the ceiling. 
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TSS. 
Orsova 





The T.S.S. Orsova, the latest 
addition to the Orient Line, which left 
Tilbury in March on her maiden 
voyage to Australia, has accommoda- 
tion for 1,494 passengers. Both ex- 
ternally and internally the ship is of 
modern design. The decoration of the 
interior, which was co-ordinated by 
Brian O’Rorke, A.R.A., F.R.I.B.A., 
departs from the conventional in its 
functional rather than fashionable 
approach to contemporary motives. 

Throughout the public rooms 
“Mellow” colour hot cathode 
fluorescent lamps have been used. 
Only two sizes of lamp are used, 
namely 4-ft. 40-watt and 2-ft. 20-watt. 
All are operated on instant start 
circuits, the smaller tubes in pairs in 
series. 

Holding these lamps are special 
luminaires based on a design used 
exclusively in a previous ship of the 
same line. For both sizes of lamp the 
cross-section of the luminaire is 
identical; it can be supplied with two 
types of reflector, one of which is used 
when the luminaire is mounted in an 
indirect position, and one when it is 
used for direct lighting above louvre 
frames or laylights. 

An interesting departure in this ship 
is the use of fluorescent lamps for the 
first-class alleyways, where  2-ft. 
20-watt luminaires are fixed direct to 
the ceiling, which also acts as a duct 
for all cables and pipes. Below that 
a slatted frame is suspended, giving 


The First-Class Lounge. 
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The First-Class 
Dining Room. 


“C” Deck Alleyway. 
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at first sight the appearance of a solid ceiling constructed 
from a translucent material. At strategic points along the 
alleyways a single 2-ft. 20-watt lamp has been connected 
to the D.C. supply, and would remain alight in case of an 
emergency. 

Another innovation is the use of fluorescent lamps in 
the in-board first-class cabins. This is intended to com- 
pensate the passengers of these cabins for the lack of 
natural daylight enjoyed by the passengers of the out- 
board cabins. 

The first-class dance space, which also serves as 
cinema, has been equipped with a motor-driven dimmer 
to dim the 96 2-ft. 20-watt lamps which provide the 
lighting for the dance square. 

A number of tungsten filament luminaires were 
specially designed for this ship. Among them is a 60-watt 
emergency lighting luminaire which is completely 
recessed into the ceiling. It is constructed of two 
concentric spinnings which considerably reduces the lamp 
cap temperature. A similar luminaire is provided with a 
small cast star finished in gold. These luminaires, when 
illuminated, give the ceiling of the first-class restaurant 
where they are installed, the appearance of a star-lit 
sky. 

All the fluorescent luminaires, and the above- 
mentioned filament luminaires were designed and supplied 
by the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. A 
number of special decorative fittings were supplied by 
Martyns, Ltd., and Waring and Gillow, Ltd. 
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Trade Notes 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, LTD., have plans for 
the first large-scale production in Great Britain of a range 
of rubber-like polymers based on butadiene. Pilot plant 
quantities should be available later this year. 


Recent additions to the range of “ Perspex ” acrylic sheet 
include the following : — 

New colours in tinted diffusing opal, Ivory 132 and Pink 
437. These are intended to complete the range of colours 
for lighting purposes. They are available in sheets 72 in x 
48 in. and sub-multiples and in thicknesses } in, 3-16 in. and 
4 in. Sample plaques are available. 


The Pinspot Pattern is now available in Opal 030 and 
Opal 040 in addition to clear sheet. 

The original Pearlescent “ Perspex” is now replaced by 
a new type of swirl finish. 


THE GENERAL ELEcTRIC Co., LTp., has introduced a new 
range of switchgear known as the DW range. It includes 
switch fuses, splitter units and composite units, and is suit- 
able for use in houses, flats, restaurants, hotels, schools and 
similar situations. The units are pleasing in appearance and 
are in keeping with modern decorative schemes for the home, 
so that they do not have to be concealed. 


A new leaflet, just issued by PHiL1ps ELECTRICAL, LTD., 
deals with the prevention of dough mould in bakery pro- 
cesses by the use of germicidal ultra-violet rays. Copies of 
the leaflets are obtainable from Lighting Division, Philips 
Electrical, Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2. 


End-dulling of mercury sign tubes is eliminated by the 
use of a new electrode just developed by CLAUDE-GENERAL 
Neon LiGuts, Ltp. Field and laboratory tests show that 
this electrode successfully prevents such end-dulling during 
the working life of the tube and the signs stay uniformly 
bright even in bitter weather. 


Trade Literature 


CROMPTON PARKINSON, LTp.—An illustrated leaflet giving full 
details of the “Crompton Light Line” for industrial 
lighting. 

THe British THOMSON-HousTON Co., Ltp.—Leaflet L.936 
giving illustrations and prices of some of this company’s 
ornamental lamps. 


LINEALUX, LtD.—A well illustrated catalogue of decorative 
fittings in the “700 Series.” This includes details and 
prices for wall and mirror designs. 


THE GENERAL ELEctRIcC Co., Ltp.—A series of switchgear 
bulletins, printed in two colours illustrating the following : 
—No.I|—M.W. switch fuses, No. 2—M.W. fuse switches, 
and No. 3—M.W. switchboard components. 


SIEMENS ELEcTRric LAMPS AND SupPLies, Ltp.—A two-colour 
descriptive folder, No. 1/53, illustrating this company’s 
“Colour Matching Unit.” 


Personal 


Mr. S. R. Bonp, lately district manager at Nottingham 
for the Edison Swan Elect-ic Co., Ltd., has joined Harris 
and Sheldon (Electrical), Ltd., as Sales Development Engineer 
for the East Midlands. 


Mr. W. H. Taytor, B.Sc., A.M.I.E.E., recently appointed 
controller of education and personnel services to The General 
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Electric Co., Ltd., has now taken up his new duties. He 
studied mechanical and electrical engineering at King’s 
College, London, where he graduated in 1937. He obtained 
his industrial training as a graduate apprentice with The 
British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., Rugby, and remained 
with that company until shortly before joining the Armed 
Forces in 1941. 


Ecko-Ensign Electric, Ltd., announce the recent appoint- 
ment of Mr. R. F. Cook as representative covering the 
county of Kent, who will operate from the company’s 
southern sales office at 45, Essex Street, Strand, London, 
W.C.2. Also Mr. L. J. WEINGARD as representative covering 
part of Manchester and immediate surrounding districts, who 
will operate from the company’s northern sales office at 
Kent Street Works, Preston, Lancs. Also Mr. J. G. GooDWIN 
as their representative covering Derbyshire and the western 
section of Nottinghamshire. Mr. Goopwin operates from 
the company’s East Midland Sales Office at 57, Hounds Gate, 
Nottingham 


Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd., announce the appoint- 
ment of Mr. JoHN G. CHRISTOPHER, F.I.E.S., as general 
sales manager of the “Atlas” Lighting Division. Mr. 
CHRISTOPHER, who is well known throughout the lighting 
industry, joined the G.E.C., Ltd., in 1925 and trained as an 
illuminating engineer with that company. In 1931 he was 
loaned, by the G.E.C., to the London Underground Railways 
for 24 years and undertook responsibility for the lighting 
of the Cockfosters extension and rebuilt stations in the 
Central London area. In 1946, after war service, he rejoined 
the G.E.C. and in 1947 became assistant sales manager, 
Osram lamp department, which appointment he resigned in 
March, 1954. 


Thorn Electrical Industries Ltd. also announce that Mr. 
RICHARD STEVENS, B.Sc., M.S.I.A., has joined their “ Atlas ” 
Lighting Division and will be responsible for street lighting 
development. Mr. STEVENS was recently with Metropolitan 
Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., and previously with Siemen’s 
Electric Lamp and Supplies Ltd. 


Siemens Electric Lamps and Supplies Ltd., announce 
that Mr. T. D. CuILps, M.B.E., who has been their acting 
manager in Glasgow, has been confirmed in the appointment 
as from April 1, 1954. Educated at Banff Academy and 
Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh, he joined the telephone 
equipment section of Siemens Brothers and Co., Ltd., in 
1930, and in 1935 was appointed by them as sales and main- 
tenance engineer for Scotland. Joining the Glasgow branch 
of Siemens Electric Lamps and Supplies Ltd., in 1946 as 
sales engineer, he was appointed acting branch manager in 
1953. 


Mr. HuGu S. ALLpress. A.M.LE.E., F.ILE.S., is shortly 
leaving for a tour of duty as special representative in Iraq 
for The General Electric Co., Ltd., in collaboration with its 
agents, Iraq Mercantile Ltd., of London, Baghdad and 
Basra. He will be in Baghdad during the British Trade Fair 
which will be held there from October 25 to November 8. 


Obituary 


It is with regret that we report the death on March 24, 
1954, of Mr. Percy TONKS, joint managing director of the 
Revo Electric Co., Ltd. He joined the company in 1920 
and one of his early appointments was that of manager of 
the firm’s Manchester branch. In 1933 he returned to head 
office to become sales manager of the domestic appliances 
section; he became a director of the company in 1950 and 
ultimately joint managing director in 1951. 
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LUMINAIRES No. 5 


The “ Waverley” desk lamp incorporating ball- 
joint angle adjustment and a press-stud switch. 
The lamp base and reflector casing are of stove- 
enamelled ivory and the tubing is of polished 
aluminium. 

PHILIPS ELECTRICAL, LTD. 
Price, £6 10s. 7d. (incl. P.T.) 





The “ Wyvern” contemporary-style floor stan- 
dard. It has a polished aluminium reflector, with 
18 external surfaces and the mounting rod finished 








- in stove-enamelled ivory. The wood base is in 
” polished oak or beech. 
PHILIPS ELECTRICAL, LTD. 
ce Price, £6 10s. 7d. (incl. P.T.) 
ng q 
nt 
nd 
ne 
in 
n- 
ch 
as 
in The “ Windermere” indirect bowl luminaire. 
Stove-enamelled ivory outside and inside; ceiling 
ly suspension is of polished aluminium rod. Designed 
aq for use with a 300-watt half-silvered lamp. 
its PHILIPS ELECTRICAL, LTD. 
ad Price, £7 12s. (incl. P.T.) 
air 
4, An inexpensive luminaire for use with a 12-in. 
he 35-watt architectural lamp. Moulded in a plastic 
20 material it is installed by means of two wood 
of screws, the heads of which are concealed from 
ad view when the lamp is in place. Supplied in either 
eS cream or pastel green. 
nd THE BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON Co., LTD. 





Price 8s. 9d. (incl. P.T.) 
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“ Mondolite”’ table standard and 
wall bracket (F.1031) consisting of 
tubular metal stand finished in satin 
brass with a shade in convex-pleated 
white plastic. Shade complete with 
black-finished counterweight ensuring 
vertical positioning of shade with the 
stand in either position. 

TROUGHTON AND YOUNG (LIGHTING), 
Ltp. 
Price, £5 4s. (P.T. 19s. 6d.) 


Wall-mounted fluorescent light- 


“ Mondolite” floor 
standard (F.1022D) with 
triangular grooved 
mahogany base; metal 
tube finished in satin 
brass and_ lacquered; 
medium stem in 
mahogany with — syca- 
more ends; shade 
triangular in __ plastic 
material. Height overall 
to lampholder 5 ft. Suit- 
able for 150-watt G.L.S. 
lamps. 

TROUGHTON AND YOUNG 
(LIGHTING), LTD. 
Price £11 3s. (P.T. 
£2 Is. 1d.) 
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ing unit designed for use in the 
house over shaving mirrors, as a 
bed light, to light pictures, etc. It 
accommodates a single 2-ft., 20-watt 
lamp. The diffuser is of peach- 


tinted plastic. 
THORN’ ELECTRICAL 
LTD. 


Price, £4 2s. 6d. (P.T. 7s.) 





“ Acton”’ luminaire for two 5-ft., 80-watt 
fluorescent lamps. The diffuser, which totally 
encloses the lamps, is of natural colour “ Crino- 
thene”’ which can be replaced if necessary at low 
cost. Supplied ready wired; suitable for close 
ceiling or pendan: mounting. Supplied with 
switch start or snap start. 

CROMPTON PARKINSON, LTD. 
Price (switch start), £13 3s. (P.T., £1 Ss. 6d.) 


INDUSTRIES, 


Industrial luminaire for two or three 8-ft., 
125-watt fluorescent lamps. Consists of a bon- 
derised sheet-steel trough, finished stoved white 
enamel, built in two halves for easy stocking and 
transporting. These halves are joined together, 
when the fitting is assembled, by cast aluminium 
straps. Ready wired for connection. 
METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL Co., LTD. 

Price (2-lamp), £33 16s.; (3-lamp), £47 13s. 8d. 
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I.E.S. Activities 


Birmingham Centre 

A inixed gathering of some two hundred people 
attended the Birmingham Centre meeting at the Crescent 
Theatre, Birmingham on March 22, when a paper on 
lighting from the stage producers’ point of view was read 
by Mr. A. Taylor. 

Mr. A Taylor made particular reference to the 
historical development of stage lighting and to the in- 
fluence it had on realism and impressionism in the theatre 
of the present day. To emphasise the many points made 
by the speaker, several of the Crescent Theatre players 
took part in scenes on the stage, thus very clearly demon- 
strating the delicate and intricate use made of light and 
shade to enable the audience to grasp the meaning of the 
general scene. 

At the meeting in Birmingham on April 2 a paper was 
read by Mr. D. C. Lightbody of the B.B.C. on “ Television 
Studio Lighting.” He spoke of the work of the Lighting 
Supervisor and the planning department under his con- 
trol. He carefully explained the necessity for having the 
appropriate cameras available for the plan under con- 
struction, and the avoidance of steep lighting. Colours 
and costumes were most important points. Mr. Light- 
body named the different types of cameras used in his 
work, and described clearly their respective functions. At 
the close, the lecturer dealt with a variety of questions, 
from some criticism of recent programmes to peeps into 
the future. 

Nottingham Centre 

The Sessional Meeting of the Nottingham Centre held 
on March 4 took the form of a “Brains Trust” when 
Mr. R. M. Finch, O.B.E., M.I.C.E., the City Engineer of 
Nottingham, took the chair. The members of the panel 
consisted of Dr. H. H. Barber (physiologist), Nottingham 
University, Mr. J. W. M. Dudding, a leading architect in 
the City, Mr. A. E. Bird, of the B.T.H. Company, Mr. P. 
Hartill, of Revo Electric Company, and Mr. R. J. Pickford, 
an electrical engineer. 

A very large number of questions were put to the 
panel who dealt with each question in a most lucid 
manner. The meeting was attended not only by members 
of the Society, but also by students from the university, 
members of the Electrical Society for Women, etc. 

The Annual Ladies’ Evening of the Nottingham Centre 
took place at the Victoria Station Hotel on March 12, 
when the distinguished guests included the Lord Mayor 
of Nottingham (Councillor C. Coffey, J.P.), the Sheriff of 
Nottingham (Councillor W. J. Cox), the Chief Constable 
for the City (Capt. Athelstan Popkess, O.B.E.) and the 
president of the Society (Mr. W. R. Stevens). The toast 
of the City of Nottingham was proposed by the chairman 
of the Centre (Mr. Norman C. Slater) who referred to the 
arduous duties falling on the Lord Mayor during his year 
of office. The Lord Mayor, in his reply, referred to his 
great interest in all aspects of lighting. Mr. J. D. Furse 
proposed the toast of “ The Ladies” in an extremely 
witty manner, which was equalled by Mrs. Slater who 
replied on their behalf. 

Captain Popkess, when proposing the toast of the 
Society referred to good street lighting being a strong de- 
terrent to crime in addition to resulting in fewer accidents. 
He stated that few members of the public appreciated that 





Group at the recent Ladies’ Night of the Nottingham 
Centre. Standing at the back from left to right: 
Capt. A. Popkess (Chief Constable), the Sheriff of 
Nottingham (Councillor W. J. Cox), Mr. N. C. 
Slater, the Lord Mayor of Nottingham (Councillor 
C. Coffey, J.P.), the President and Mr. J. D. Furse. 


one third of the business and active life of members of 
the police forces in the country was spent on night duty. 
Mr. Stevens in replying on behalf of the Society said how 
pleased he was to come to Nottingham again, and con- 
gratulated Mr. C. S. Caunt on being nominated as a 
vice president of the Society. 


Sheffield Centre 

At the Centre meeting held on March 8, a paper 
entitled “‘ Fashion and Creative Photography in Advertis- 
ing’ was presented by Mr. J. Short. 

Mr. Short gave a brief general outline of the methods 
employed in producing fashion photography and dealt 
with the lighting of the human figure and of still life. 
With the aid of a large number of excellent slides and a 





Annual Lunch of the Liverpool Centre on April 5. 
Left to right: Mr. F. J. Burns, Mr. W. Gilchrist 
(Chairman of the Liverpool Centre), Sir Harold 
Hartley, the Lord Mayor of Liverpool (Ald. W. J. 
Tristram, J.P.), the President and Mr. G. F. Cole, 











Seated 


Guests at the Swansea Group Dinner-Dance. 

from left to right in the front row are Mrs. F. M. 

Macpherson, the Mayor of Swansea (Councillor 

D. J. Fisher, J.P.), Mrs. W. R. Stevens, the President, 

the Mayoress and Mr. F. M. Macpherson (Chairman 
of the Swansea Group). 


colour film, the speaker illustrated how correct lighting 
could help in producing photographs which stressed im- 
portant factors. For example, it was shown how the 
softness of leather gloves or the texture of leather shoes 
could be emphasised and how excellent photographs of 
glassware and fine detail, such as embroidery on a white 
ground, can be obtained. 

Mr. Short then described, in some detail, the methods 
of photographing faces and hair, showing how skin texture 
and face shape can be maintained. He also discussed 
the careful use of lighting to accentuate pain and oiher 
effects, the problems of photographing young children, 
and the use of double exposures on one film. 

After a long discussion, covering a very wide field, in 
which many members and visitors took part, Mr. W. G. 
Thompson proposed a vote of thanks. He said that this 
lecture would be remembered as one of the most im- 
portant of the session; he was quite certain everyone 
present must have had a delightful evening and he had 
been very impressed by the amazing range of lantern slides 
which Mr. Short had brought along. 


Swansea Group 

The Annual Dinner and Dance of the Swansea Group, 
held on February 5, at the Pier Hotel, Swansea, was one 
of the most successful social events ever held by the 
Group. The guests included the Mayor of Swansea, 
Councillor D. J. Fisher, J.P., and the Mayoress; the I.E.s. 
president, Mr. W. R. Stevens and Mrs. Stevens. 

The Mayor, in recent months, had had two throat 
operations and had been advised by his doctor to refrain 
from public speaking until such time as he had made a 
complete recovery. In view of this, the toast of “The 
Society” was proposed by Mr. J. Harley, District Com- 
mercial Manager of the South Wales Electricity Board, 
Lianelly. This was responded to by the president. 

“Our Guests” was proposed by Mr. G. J. Higgs, 
past-chairman of the Group, to which Mr. C. G. Tag- 
holme, secretary of the South Wales Institute of Architects, 
replied. Colonel A. V. Sinclair, T.D., vice-chairman of 
the Group, proposed a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
Mr. F. M. Macpherson. 


LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


Forthcoming I.E.S. Meetings 


May 6th 

NottiINGHAM.—Annual General Meeting, followed by three 
short papers. (At the Demonstration Theatre of the East Mid- 
lands Electricity Board, Smithy Row, Nottingham.) 6 p.m. 
May IIth 

LIVERPOOL. —Annual General Meeting. followed by a paper on 

“ Traffic Signals,” by T. P. Priest. (At the Liverpool a as 
Society, 9, The Temple, 24, Dale Street, Liverpool, 2.) 6 p 
May 18th-21st 

Summer Meeting at Southport. 
May 26th 

NotTtTiNGHAM.—Spring Outing to Royal Crown Derby Porcelain 
Works. 
June Sth 

CaRDIFF.—Summer Outing. 
June 8th 

TRANSVAAL GrouP.—* Dimming of Hot Cathode Fluorescent 
Lamps,” by M. Lee. (At Room 77, Public Library Building, 
Johannesburg.) 


A.P.L.E. Conference, 1954 


The 1954 Conference of the Association of Public 
Lighting Engineers is to be held at Eastbourne from 
Tuesday, September 14, to Friday, September 17. The 
meetings will be held in the Winter Garden; there will be 
an exhibition of street lighting equipment in the Pavilion 
with a display of lamp columns and mobile equipment in 
the adjoining grounds. 


The provisional programme for the conference is as 
follows : — 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14TH. 

a.m. Annual General Meeting of the Association. 
Induction of the new president, Mr. L. A. Doxey, 
Street Lighting Engineer of Leeds. 

Opening of conference by the Mayor of East- 
bourne. 

Presidential address by Mr. Doxey. 

Paper: Street lighting and road safety, by W 
Robinson (British Electrical Development 
Association). 


Evening. Civic Reception. 


p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER ISTH. 

a.m. Paper: Some unusual uses of fluorescent lamps 
in street lighting, by B. C. Ossitt (South Eastern 
Electricity Board). 

Annual Luncheon. 

p.m. Coach tour of Sussex. 


Evening. Tour of inspection of lighting installations. 


‘THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16TH. 
a.m. Inspection of exhibition and outdoor display. 
p.m. Paper: Further details on “ A wise compromise ” 
in street lighting, by A. V. Horsfall (West Mid- 
lands Gas Board). 
Paper: The control of electric street lighting, by 
A. J. Ogle (North Eastern Electricity Board). 


Evening. President’s Reception. 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 17TH. 

a.m. Paper: Research on two aspects of street 
lighting—accident statistics and road surface 
characteristics, by A. J. Harris and A. W. 
Christie (Road Research Laboratory). 
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Lighting Installation 


Factory in 


The concrete shell roofs of modern factories often 
present the lighting engineer with a problem in mounting 
luminaires. In designing a lighting installation for the 
Crawley New Town factory of W. Edwards and Co. 
(London), Ltd., specialists in high vacuum equipment, an 
alternative had to be found to attaching suspension rods 
to the thin concrete shell. The longitudinal beams be- 
tween each section of roof and north-light windows pro- 
vided suitable supports, but luminaires attached to them 
had to illuminate the working areas from the sides. The 
scheme prepared for this factory, therefore, made use of 
angle-fittings mounted back to back in rows along the 
beams. 

For even illumination it was necessary to ensure good 
crossover of the light from opposing luminaires. The 
method of mounting was therefore arranged so that the 
beam angle is about 35 deg. below the horizontal, which 
provides the necessary overlap at the spacing of 20 ft. 
between the rows of luminaires. 

The installation consists of 336 angle luminaires, each 
with two 5-ft. 80-watt fluorescent lamps and louvre 
frames. Mounting height (from floor to bottom of 
lum naire) is 12 ft. 6 in., and the spacing in each row is 
at /5-ft. centres. An average illumination of 20 Im./ft.? 
is provided over the whole floor area of 46,000 sq. ft. 
Pluc-and-socket connections with adjacent runs of 
trunking enable luminaires to be isolated individually for 
maitenance. 
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a New Town 








Designed by : The General Electric Co., Ltd. and Ecam, 
Ltd. 


Installed by : Ecam, Ltd. 
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LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


Correspondence 


Flameproof Fittings 
To the Editor, LiGHT AND LIGHTING 

Dear Sir,—I find that my article on Flameproof, 
Pressurised and Intrinsically Safe Lighting Equipment in 
the December issue has given rise to a certain amount 
of controversy, as was in fact intended, and I am particu- 
larly grateful to your correspondents in drawing attention 
to certain points and so adding the further weight of 
their experience and knowledge to my original endeavour 
to record a fair review of current practice. 

I am particularly indebted to Mr. D. A. Strachan (see 
February issue) for pointing out that the “ F.L.P.” mark 
is the property of the Ministry of Fuel and Power whereas 
I implied, in a piece of overdone brevity, that the 
authority to use it was given by the B.S.I. This is, of 
course, not so, but a licence to use it is only granted by 
the Ministry for use on certified apparatus and this 
normally calls for compliance with relevant B.S. 
Specification(s). 

With reference to Mr. J. A. Holloway’s letter (March 
issue) he is quite right in drawing attention to the fact 
that Group I fittings, which are primarily intended for 
use below ground in coal mines (where conduit is gene- 
rally prohibited), must be fitted with glands for use with 
armoured cables. My article was, as indicated in the 
sub-title, strictly limited to industrial practice and this 
was intended to exclude coal mine applications. It should 
therefore be read wiih this reservation in mind. 

I concur that in the rare instances that methane occurs 
in industry it is more usual to use Group II or III fittings 
and this was implied in the paragraph dealing with fittings 
certified for use in all three groups. 

There is, however, a definite tendency towards the in- 
creased use of armoured cable above ground in industry. 

I am not sure that I agree with Mr. Holloway in his 
limitation of the definition of flameproof equipment to 
include compliance with the latest edition of any relevant 
B.S.S. Lists of certified fittings are published by the 
Ministry of Fuel and Power which is the final authority 
on such matters. While new certifications are only issued 
for apparatus which incorporates the “latest knowledge 
of the art,” and complies with the current edition of the 
appropriate B.S.S., existing F.L.P. certificates are not by 
any means automatically withdrawn with each issue of an 
amendment to the relevant B.S. specification. The fore- 
going may be unfortunate but to enforce such a rule in 
every case would cause havoc in industry. Therefore 
while articles on sale to-day might not in every case be 
certifiable at the present time it would not be correct to 
regard them as no longer “ flameproof.” An engineer 
would, however, be well advised to keep this aspect in 
mind and check up the date of certification of apparatus 
when comparing the suitability of alternatives for a par- 
ticular application. 

Finally, Mr. Holloway will find that I did not strictly 
refer to certified mains-fed handlamps but I am grateful 
to him for drawing attention to the fact that there is now 
a certified pattern on the market. I am afraid, however, 
he is rather bashful in suggesting that this excellent unit 
is not already well known. 

With regard to Mr. J. J. Hunt's letter (March issue), 
I would have agreed with him until recently on the suit- 


ability of aluminium paint for flameproof fittings. | Un- 
fortunately, however, it has now been ruled that equip- 
ment will no longer be accepted for certification in this 
finish and I should like to refer you to Mr. Cowan’s 
authoritative remarks on this very subject (which will no 
doubt appear in the I.E.S. Transactions) during the dis- 
cussions on Mr. D. A. Strachan’s paper on Flameproof 
Equipment, read before the I.E.S. on February 9. 

I note, however, that Mr. Hunt does take me to task 
in my recommendations for brush painting of fittings. I 
would like to point out that I emphasised (by the use of 
italics) that I was only referring to painting over the 
joints after complete assembly. The flanges themselves 
should never be painted but once the fitting is installed 
even a relatively thick but flexible corrosion-proof finish 
may be applied with safety to effect a sealing of the joints. 
This cannot be applied by the manufacturer as it specifi- 
cally refers to the problem associated with joints which 
must be broken and re-made on site in the course of 
erection and fte-lamping, etc.—Yours, etc., 

London. HuGu S. ALLPRESS. 


To the Editor, LIGHT AND LIGHTING. 

Dear Sir,—I was interested to read Mr. J. A. 
Holloway’s letter in the March edition of your journal, 
and he is, of course, quite correct in his statement that 
the Ministry of Fuel and Power did not grant certificates 
of flameproofness for mains-fed hand-lamps until quite 
recently. 

Flameproof -mains-fed hand-lamps, however, have 
been on the market for many years, complying in all 
respects with the relevant British Standard Specifications 
and the Ministry’s requirements for flameproof lighting 
fittings. Such hand-lamps were tested at the Buxton 
Testing Station and a test report issued stating that the 
hand-lamp had passed the tests of the Ministry, tests 
identical with those to which all flameproof lighting 
fittings are submitted. 

Mr. Holloway has omitted to say that the Ministry 
would not grant a certificate of flameproofness to a 
mains-fed hand-lamp because of the flexible cable used 
with the lamp and not because of any points of design 
of the fitting itself. Now that a flexible cable acceptable 
to the Ministry is available, a certificate of flameproofness 
is granted for mains-fed hand-lamps, but it is a condition 
of the certificate that the hand-lamp shall be used only 
with the cable specified, which must be a T.R.S. 3-core 
individually screened flexible cable to the relevent B.S.S. 

As Mr. Holloway will know, the test report issued by 
the Ministry was not confined to hand-lamps. Until a 
few years ago test reports only were issued for fixed 
lighting fittings for use in Grouv IIT gases, even though, 
as was usual, a certificate of flameproofness was granted 
for the same fittings for use in Groups I and II gases. 

Certificates of flameproofness were later granted for 
these lighting fittings with respect to Group III gases. 
In many cases the certificate was granted on the results 
obtained for the test report. 

Although the hand-lamp mentioned by Mr. Holloway 
was granted a certificate of flameproofness in August, 
1953, it was by no means the first flameproof mains-fed 
hand-lamp.—Yours, etc., 


Wigan. NorMAN F. BRAND. 
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Lighting Engineers’ Trade Union ? 
To the Editor, LIGHT AND LIGHTING 


Dear Sir,—It is interesting to note that in a recent 
issue of “The Architects’ Journal” the leading article 
is calling for a negotiating body for salaried architects. 
It points out that more and more architects are becoming 
employed by municipalities, Government departments, and 
large industrial organisations. Similarly, the Law Society 
has formed an ad hoc trades union to negotiate for those 
members employed by the British Electricity Authority. 

We are all too well aware that doctors, most inde- 
pendent of the professions, became almost a controlled 
bedy overnight by the advent of the National Health 
Service, and it has been found that the B.M.A. has not 
the necessary powers completely to protect its members’ 
interests. 

Is it not time, then, that lighting engineers throughout 
the country formed an investigating panel without 
further delay. to consider the best form of protecting 
the professional lighting engineers’ interests, and the 
formation of a negotiating body to act on their behalf?— 
Yours, etc., 

L. E. Gisss. 

Leamington Spa. 


Inspection in Comfort 


V.H.F. equipment was used for a guided coach tour 
of Newcastle recently organised by the Lighting Service 
Bureau for members of the Electrical Contractors’ 
Association. The tour, the purpose of which was an “ on- 
the-spot ” study of Newcastle shop window lighting, was 
conducted by Mr. R. J. Fothergill, area engineer for the 





N.E. area of the Lighting Service Bureau. By using a 
G.E.C. portable transmitter/receiver, Mr. Fothergill was 
able to stand outside the various shops and relay his 
commendation or criticism to the people inside the 
coaches. 

A possible extension of this application for “ walkie- 
talkie” apparatus might well be useful for dressing the 
windows of large stores where the sound of traffic makes 
it difficult for the window-dresser to hear instructions 
from the street outside. 


Physical Society Exhibition 
(Continued from page 142.) 


After the instrument had been set in this way, the mask 
was removed and then the instrument, when placed at 
any point in the room, indicated the daylight factor at 
this point, as long as the luminance of the sky could be 
assumed to remain constant. A full description of the 
instrument is to be published. 


Artificial Speech 


The “demonstration lectures,” as they were termed 
this year, were given by Prof. F. Llewellyn Jones, on 
“The Electrical Contact,” by Prof. §. Tolansky on “ The 
Study of Surface Microtopography by Optical Methods ” 
and by Mr. Walter Lawrence, of the Signals Research and 
Development Establishment, on “An Artificial Talking 
Device.” This was, not unnaturally, a very popular item. 
The lecturer first explained that natural speech was pro- 
duced by the vocal chords acting on the air stream from 
the lungs and so setting up vibrations in the resonant 
cavities of the mouth and throat. The Artificial Talking 
Device makes similar sounds by electronic means and 
they can be varied in character just as speech sounds are 
varied when the mouth changes shape. By setting the 
controls to suitable values, a sound resembling a particu- 
lar vowel or consonant can be produced. By varying 
several different controls in the right way and at the 
right time, the device may be made to utter complete 
words and phrases. At least one member of the audience 
felt that this might well open up some terrifying possi- 
bilities. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


Ekco-Ensign Electric, Ltd., have vacancy in the illuminat- 
ing engineering department for young man who has com- 
pleted National Service. He should have received a good 
general education and have some electrical knowledge and 
a desire to enter the lamp and lighting industry. Please apply 
in writing to Chief Illuminating Engineer, Ekco-Ensign 
Electric Ltd., 45, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


There are vacancies in the Lighting Sales Department of 
the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., for: (1) An ex- 
perienced LIGHTING ENGINEER preferably with I.E.S. 
Registration and (2) Young men with technical ability who 
have completed their National Service and have gained at 
least an Ordinary National Certificate. Salary for these 
vacancies will be in accordance with experience and quali- 
fications. Please send full details of education and career 
to: The Manager, The British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd., Mazda House, 44, Fitzroy Road, London, N.W.1, 
marked “ Lighting Engineer ” 


Smart and Brown (Engineers) Ltd. have a vacancy for a 
young, keen LIGHTING ENGINEER capable of assuming 
individual responsibility. Office in London with travel in 
Home Counties, etc. Salary according to age and experience. 
Pension scheme, etc. Apply to the Technical Sales Depart- 
ment, Smart and Brown (Engineers) Ltd., 105, Judd Street, 
London, W.C.1. 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Well-connected REPRESENTATIVE for the sale of 
electric lighting units and domestic lighting fittings by a lead- 
ing West Berlin fittings manufacturer—Box No. 859. 
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POSTSCRIPT By “ Lumeritas ” 


There have been several articles lately in provincial 
daily papers on what the writers call “friendly lighting.” 
Apparently :his means “a moderate general illumination, 
plus special lights for reading or working,” and not a 
working illumination “all over,” such as is often recom- 
mended for offices and workshops. Moreover, besides 
needing to be “more contrasting” than is “ uniform ” 
general lighting, “friendly lighting” calls for a “ warm ” 
rather than a “cold” white light. We are, of course, 
all familiar with this kind of lighting which, I suppose, 
might equally well be called “homely.” Writing 
of a “friendly” light reminds me that under 
the general heading, “Candid Friendship,” “ The 
Architect and Building News” recently published an 
illuminating engineer’s article on “The Architect’s 
Approach to Artificial Lighting.” The article was cer- 
tainly candid, uncomplimentary and provocative, but, no 
doubt, it was intended to be friendly, and I hope it was 
taken in that way. However, of course, it evoked a 
retort, in the course of which occurred the statement, 
“Tlluminating engineering is surely the science of pro- 
viding a certain measured amount of light at a given 
spot, and to hell with what it looks like.” I daresay the 
architect had his tongue in his cheek when he made this 
dictum, but it is just as salutary for illuminating engineers 
as for architects to have a little “candid friendship "— 
“it makes you think.” 

More than once I hav2 regretted that we do not 
indulge in floodlighting on a large scale sufficiently ofien. 
It is, therefore, pleasing to note that again this year 
many of London’s most important buildings are to be 
floodlit throughout the summer, from the beginning of 
June until the end of September. The Admiralty Arch, 
Nelson’s Colunan and the National Gallery in Trafalgar 
Square will be illuminated. So, too, will be the Admiralty 
Old Building, the Horse Guards, the Tower of London, 
Carlton House Terrace, the Tate Gallery, Somerset 
House, and the Houses of Parliament. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and a number of 
privately-owned buildings will also be floodlit, so that 
London by night should look almost as glamorous this 
year as it did in Coronation Year. 

Anyone who is still averse to blinking beacons may 
find some satisfaction in the news that one of them 
exploded recently at a zebra crossing in Salisbury ! 
Fortunately, although fragments of the plastic globe were 
scattered and the control box at the base of the beacon 
pole was hurled 20 yards, no one was injured. It is 
believed that the explosion was caused by a leaking gas 
main. This is no way for one illuminant to “queer the 
pitch ” of another ! 


| etl ee 


Rumour has it that the Factory Lighting Regulations 
are likely to be revised in the not very distant future, but 
whether any different or additional values of illumination 
will be prescribed remains to be seen. The values recom- 
mended in the I.E.S. Code for various purposes are now 
widely recognised as being “good practice,” because 
there is good evidence that they make for comfort and 


relatively high visual efficiency. However, it may well 
be that any new mandatory regulations will not go as 


far as the I.E.S. Code. Incidentally, the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society is supporting—from its 
Research Fund—a study aimed at developing a system 
“similar to the Weston method for determining the 
illumination required for any visual task.” This study 
is being made by Dr. R. Blackwell at the University of 
Michigan. He is “ evaluating the factors of size, contrast, 
time and accuracy as related to a comprehensive series 
of test objects, representing tasks found in the field. 
From these data, it will be possible to recommend the 
illumination required for the characteristics of the task 
found in practice.” It is welcome news that the 
Americans are now hoping to develop a system similar 
to that which has been a feature of our own I.E.S. Code 
since 1945 and which the French adopted some time ago. 
No doubt there will be much interest in Dr. Blackwell’s 
data when they are presented. 


ot ses 


My comment, last month, on Mr. Berson’s definition 
of “ visual comfort” has brought me another letter from 
him. My term “feelingless seeing,” he says, expresses 
most clearly his own conception of visual comfori and, 
accordingly, he suggests the following amended 
definition :—‘ Visual comfort is that condition of sub- 
jective passivity to the process of seeing which obtains 
with a healthy visual mechanism, functionally assisted 
when necessary under illumination suitable for the given 
visual task.” He goes on to say that “to emphasise the 
passive nature of visual comfort it may be noted that one 
never hears anyone say they are visually comfortable 
because one is only actively aware of the process of 
seeing when there are symptoms of discomfort.” Perhaps 
it is because none of my readers thinks otherwise that 
no one but Mr. Berson has expressed views on_ this 
subject. 

Co-operation of illuminating engineers and architects 
in the interest of good lighting has been advocated over 
and over again, but there is also a good case for 
co-operation of lighting experts with oculists and 
opticians. The subject of illumination is now included 
in the final qualifying examinations of opticians, but the 
ties of the consulting room do not allow practitioners 
much scope for using their knowledge of lighting for the 
benefit of their patients. Yet it is certain that difliculty 
in seeing clearly, which ultimately drives people to an 
oculist or an optician as surely as toothache drives them 
to the dentist, is often aggravated by poor lighting at 
home or at work. The modern optician knows this well 
enough, but usually has neither the time nor the oppor- 
tunity for investigating the conditions of lighting to which 
patients are involuntarily exposed, or to which they 
ignorantly expose themselves. In a recent article an 
experienced optician makes the suggestion that the 
opticians’ concern about illumination might be shared 
with a local “illumination expert” who, if the patient 
were willing, would investigate and, if necessary, prescribe 
and dispense the right kind of lighting in any particuiar 
case. What do the “local illumination experts ” think 
about this idea, and could they cope with the demand 
for their services if opticians could “put it over” to 
patients ? 








